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PREFACE. 


Although  I  entertain  an  opinion  far  from  favourable  to  the  utility  of 
popular  works  on  medical  subjects,  more  especially  if  these  treat  of  disease, 
I  have  been  induced  to  submit  to  the  public  a  short  treatise  on  the  Cow  Pox ; 
an  affection  which  has  become  an  object  of  particular  interest  and  daily  ob¬ 
servation,  since  its  astonishing  property  of  preventing  Small  Pox  was  disco¬ 
vered  and  tested  by  the  practice  of  inoculation.  The  popular  form  of  pub¬ 
lication  can  scarcely  be  objected  to  in  the  case  of  vaccination,  because  the 
consideration  of  it  involves  less  the  treatment  of  disease,  than  a  careful  no¬ 
tice  of  local  appearances,  recognisable  as  well  by  the  unprofessional  as  by 
the  professional  eye,  and  a  statement  of  facts  deducible  from  the  regularity 
or  irregularity  of  the  appearances.  These  can  be  plainly  particularised  and 
easily  remembered,  and  all  parents,  by  comparing  them  with  the  symptoms 
presented  by  their  child  during  the  course  of  vaccination,  will  have  it  in  their 
power  to  determine  whether  the  child  shall  possess  immunity  from  small  pox. 

It  is  a  most  lamentable  fact,  notwithstanding  the  united  exertions  of  medi¬ 
cal  men  to  advance  the  cause  of  vaccination,  and  the  existence  of  numerous 
Institutions  at  which  the  operation  is  gratuitously  performed,  that  the  number 
of  those  who  fail  to  adopt  the  practice,  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  city  of 
Glasgow  and  suburbs,  two  thousand  individuals  pass  annually  through 
small  pox.  Almost  all  these  cases  of  this  loathsome  disease  and  its  attendant 
wretchedness,  might  be  avoided  by  the  employment  of  a  measure  obtainable 
*  without  expense  or  inconvenience.  This  carelessness  in  using  the  preventive, 
and  the  increase  of  small  pox  in  consequence,  are  mainly  referable  to  the 
opinion  which  is  beginning  to  prevail,  that  the  protection  furnished  by  the 
Cow  Pox  is  less  effective  than  what  it  formerly  was ;  and  these  doubts  have  been 
much  strengthened  by  the  periodical  press  giving  publicity  to  detached  para¬ 
graphs  from  medical  journals.  A  desire,  by  a  candid  and  impartial  state  of  the 
true  merits  of  the  case,  to  remove  these  erroneous  impressions,  and  a  wish  to 
diffuse  an  accurate  knowledge  of  vaccination,  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
tend  to  impair  the  permanency  of  its  protective  virtue,  are  my  apology  for 
the  present  humble  pamphlet.  I  have  endeavoured  to  divest  the  question  of 
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all  mystification,  and  relying  on  the  truth  of  my  cause,  allowed  it  to  rest  on 
its  actual  merits.  I  hope  the  profession  will  find  nothing  in  these  pages  of 
which  they  cannot  approve.  Had  some  one,  “older  and  abler,”  undertaken 
the  task,  it  might  have  been  executed  more  successfully,  but  no  one  could  be 
actuated  by  greater  eagerness  to  extend  the  blessings  consequent  on  the  in¬ 
estimable  discovery  of  Jenner. 

15  Ore  Street,  ) 

Glasgow,  1st  October,  1840.  § 
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INOCULATION  WITH  THE  MATTER  OF  SMALL  POX,  EM¬ 
PLOYED  TO  CHECK  THE  PREVALENCE,  AND  LESSEN 
THE  MORTALITY  OF  THE  DISEASE,— THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  COW  POX, 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Inoculation  with  the  matter  of 
cow  pox,  the  mortality  occasioned  by  small  pox  was  excessively 
great,  and  the  ravages  which  it  made,  when  it  prevailed  epidem¬ 
ically  in  any  country  or  locality,  were  most  alarming — then 
frequently  presenting  all  the  characteristics,  and  entitling  it  to 
the  name  of  Plague.  From  the  moderation  of  the  disease  by 
the  partial  practice  of  vaccination,  we,  in  the  present  day,  can 
only  form  a  faint  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  it  obtained 
— the  deaths  which  it  caused — the  blindness  and  deformity 
which  it  produced — and  the  latent  diseases  which  it  excited  in 
delicate  constitutions.  No  family  escaped  ;  and  as  certainly  as 
it  appeared  in  the  domestic  circle,  did  it  either,  by  its  fatality 
or  its  disfigurement,  leave  mementos  of  its  unwelcome  visit. 
It  was  stated  by  a  member  of  Parliament,  during  the  discussion 
on  the  English  Vaccination  Extension  Bill,  during  the  present 
session,  that,  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Jennerian  discovery, 
the  annual  deaths  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  small  pox, 
were  45,000. 

It  would  have  been  justly  a  matter  of  astonishment,  if  a  dis¬ 
ease,  attended  with  so  many  deaths  and  causing  so  much  misery, 
did  not  occupy  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and  if  means 
for  staying  its  malignancy  were  not  eagerly  sought  for.  Our 
government,  unlike  the  governments  of  other  European  nations, 
has  always  exhibited  an  apathy  with  regard  to  medical  affairs; 
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and  has  seldom  originated  investigations  for  the  prevention  of 
disease,  unless  roused  by  popular  excitement  during  a  pestilen- 
tial  panic.  Consequently,  discovery  or  improvement  in  medi¬ 
cine  has  less  seldom  followed  systematic  and  premeditated 
inquiry,  than  it  has  been  the  result  of  individual  persevering 
labour,  and  of  the  great  inventor— accident. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  method 
was  employed  by  medical  men  to  lessen  the  calamities  of  this 
virulent  and  contagious  malady ;  although  for  generations  be¬ 
fore  this  time,  a  practice  possessing  this  moderating  property, 
was  known  and  employed  in  all  quarters  of  the  world— alike  in 

the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia _ That 

practice  was  the  art  of  inoculating  with  the  matter  of  small 
pox.  This  art  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Circassians 
in  order  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  their  women.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  known  in  several  countries  from 
time  immemorial,  and  that  the  process  was  conducted  with 
secrecy  and  superstitious  rites. 

While  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  resided  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  in  the  year  17 17,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  frequently 
observing  the  transferring  of  small  pox  from  a  person  affected 
to  one  unaffected,  by  means  of  inoculation  ;  an  operation  which 
was  performed  by  old  women,  with  whom  it  was  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness.  This  lady  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  allow  her  son  to 
be  inoculated  in  that  country,  and  after  her  return  to  England, 
she  subjected  her  daughter  to  the  process  in  the  year  1721.  In 
both  these  cases  the  communicated  disease  was  mild,  and  the 
health  of  the  children  suffered  so  little  derangement  as  to  cause 
no  uneasiness  to  the  parents. 

Lady  Mary,  in  one  of  her  letters,  raises  suppositions  unworthy 
of  herself,  and  unjust  to  the  profession,  against  which  they  are 
directed.  She  says,  “  I  should  not  fail  to  write  to  some  of  our 
doctors  very  particularly  about  it,  if  I  knew  any  one  of  them 
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that  I  thought  had  virtue  enough  to  destroy  such  a  considerable 
branch  of  their  revenue,  for  the  good  of  mankind.  But  that  dis¬ 
temper  is  too  beneficial  to  them,  not  to  expose  to  all  their  re¬ 
sentment,  the  hardy  wight  that  should  undertake  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  Perhaps,  if  I  live  to  return,  I  may,  however,  have  courage 
to  war  with  them.”  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  safety  of  the 
practice  tested  by  experiments  on  criminals  and  others,  than  it 
found,  among  that  suspected  body,  its  most  strenuous  advocates, 
who,  laying  aside  all  selfish  considerations,  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  discover  means  by  which  the  inoculated  disease  might 
be  undergone  with  the  least  danger  to  the  patient,  and  the 
greatest  possible  prospect  of  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  untiring  exertions  of  Lady  Montague, 
and  the  example  of  Royalty,  few  sanctioned  the  innovation  ex¬ 
cept  families  of  distinction ;  and  as  death  sometimes  ensued,  the 
practice  thus  frequently  received  a  check  which  greatly  im¬ 
peded  its  progress.  A  most  animated  controversy  was  the  con¬ 
sequence  :  some  scientific  men  were  of  opinion  that,  through 
time,  the  small  pox,  by  means  of  this  art,  might  become  oblite¬ 
rated  from  the  catalogue  of  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  while  others 
considered  it  contradictory  to  reason  to  suppose  that  a  disease 
so  mild  as  the  inoculated  small  pox  generally  was,  should  pre¬ 
vent,  at  a  future  period  of  life,  an  attack  of  small  pox  from  con¬ 
tagion  in  a  more  malignant  form.  The  pulpit  lent  its  power¬ 
ful  aid  in  increasing  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude ;  and  one 
divine  had  the  penetration  to  discover  that  the  art  was  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  devil, — doubtless  considering  the  surgeons  his 
agents,  and  the  operation  their  method  of  booking  the  victims. 

This  country  was  most  assuredly  under  great  obligations  to 
the  talented  lady  who  introduced  the  practice,  and  with  a  char¬ 
acteristic  firmness  continued,  under  every  difficulty  and  dis¬ 
couragement,  to  advocate  its  utility.  Its  history,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  distinctly  proves  that  the 
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artificial  communication  of  small  pox  matter,  by  puncturing  or 
scarifying  the  skin  of  a  person  in  health,  and  prepared  by  cool¬ 
ing  regimen,  generally  produced  a  mild  disease,  and  lendered 
the  constitution  unsusceptible  of  small  pox  in  the  natural  way. 

The  only  tenable  objections  were  its  occasional  fatality, 
(about  one  per  cent.)  and  its  contagious  nature.  The  former 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  objection,  as  the  disease,  which  it  was 
intended  to  prevent,  produced  twenty  times  more  deaths ;  the 
latter  however,  was  a  most  formidable  one,  and  was  the  cause 
why  the  mortality  of  small  pox  in  this  country  was  never  ma¬ 
terially  diminished.  When  a  person  was  inoculated  after  the 
usual  preparation,  and  the  disease  induced,  he  being  surrounded 
by  a  population,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  unprotected 
by  inoculation,  and  of  course  liable  to  the  casual  disease,  be¬ 
came  a  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  contagion  ;  thus  protecting  a 
few  at  the  risk  of  many  lives.  The  force  of  this  objection  de¬ 
pended  more  on  the  partial  adoption  of  the  measure,  than  ex¬ 
isted  as  a  natural  concomitant  of  its  employment,  and  w  ould 
have  been  almost  completely  removed  by  the  universal  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  practice.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  peace 
of  mind  and  the  happiness  of  families,  its  necessity  was  entirely 
superseded  by  the  discovery  of  a  safer  and  as  efficient  a  pre¬ 
ventive. 

The  year  1786  will  ever  remain  a  bright  era  in  the  annals 
of  medicine,  and  should  always  be  remembered  with  blessings 
by  mankind,  for  in  that  year  Dr.  Jenner  commenced  his  ingen¬ 
ious  experiments  on  a  new  matter,  which  possessed  all  the 
advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  small  pox 
inoculation. 


CHAPTER  IL 


JENNER’S  EXPERIMENTS  ON  VACCINATION,  ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF  THE  PROTECTION  IT  GIVES  TO  THE  HUMAN  SYS¬ 
TEM  AGAINST  THE  CONTAGION  OF  SMALL  POX— HIS 
CHARACTER. 

From  time  immemorial,  it  had  been  observed  in  several  of  the 
dairy  counties  of  England,  more  especially  in  Gloucestershire, 
that  the  teats  and  udders  of  the  milch  cows  were  subject  to  a 
pocky  eruption,  which  was  communicated  from  one  cow  to 
another,  and  occasionally  to  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in 
milking  them.  On  the  latter  it  produced  troublesome  sores,  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  parts,  and  healing  with  much  difficulty.  A  vague  opinion 
began  to  prevail  among  the  humble  individuals  who  were  the 
subjects  of  this  disease,  that  it  rendered  them  unsusceptible  of 
the  contagion  of  small  pox.  Unfortunately,  this  fact,  ascer¬ 
tained  by  personal  experience,  and  originating  from  so  illiterate 
a  source,  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  one  who,  from 
his  education,  could  adequately  appreciate  the  important  re¬ 
sults  which  the  establishment  of  such  a  truth  would  have  upon 
the  lives  and  happiness  of  society. 

Dr.  Jenner,  a  physician  of  Berkeley  in  Gloucestershire,  while 
in  the  practice  of  inoculating  with  the  matter  of  small  pox,  in 
the  manner  usual  at  that  time,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
serving  that  many  of  his  patients  resisted  every  attempt  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  disorder.  This  was  the  starting  point  for  his  scientific 
researches.  Upon  investigation  he  found  that  these  individuals 
had  invariably  undergone  a  disease  they  called  the  cow  pox, 
contracted  by  milking  cows  affected  with  the  peculiar  eruption 
noticed  as  occurring  on  their  teats;  thus  proving  the  truth  of 
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the  popular  belief  in  the  preventive  power  of  the  affection.  The 
knowledge  and  observation  of  these  circumstances  engaged  his 
attention  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  may  be  considered 
the  germ  of  his  glorious  discovery ;  and  their  elucidation  latterly 
absorbed  much  of  his  time,  leading  him  to  treat  the  enquiry 
experimentally  and  philosophically ;  and,  after  mature  examin¬ 
ation  of  all  the  bearings  of  the  question,  to  give  to  the  world, 
in  the  year  1798,  his  “  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of 
the  Cow  Pox.” 

In  May  1796,  Jenner  commenced  his  experiments  by  inten¬ 
tionally  inoculating  a  young  man  with  matter  taken  from  the 
eruption  of  cow  pox,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  progress 
and  appearances  of  the  affection.  A  vesicle  gradually  formed 
over  the  seat  of  the  puncture,  distinct  and  regular  in  all  its 
stages  ;  and  no  constitutional  disturbance  followed  the  experi¬ 
ment.  He  then  felt  anxious  to  determine,  whether  the  slight 
disease  he  had  induced,  could  possibly  protect  this  young  per¬ 
son  from  one  so  violent  as  the  small  pox.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  weeks,  he  carefully  inserted,  by  punctures  and  incisions 
in  both  of  his  arms,  a  quantity  of  recent  small  pox  matter,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  neither  local  nor  constitutional  excite¬ 
ment  ensued.  Several  months  afterwards  the  same  testing  ex¬ 
periment  was  repeated  and  with  the  same  result.  He  thus 
completely  established  the  first  important  fact  of  his  discovery, 
that  the  cow  pox  could  be  transferred  from  the  cow,  and  by 
scarifications  produced  onThe  human  body,  which  then  resisted 
the  contagion  of  small  pox.  Something  more,  however,  was 
wanted  before  mankind  could  derive  general  advantage  from 
its  employment.  Had  the  discovery  gone  no  farther  than  this, 
it  would  have  been  comparatively  of  trifling  importance,  be¬ 
cause,  from  the  occasional  rarity  of  the  disease  in  the  animal, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  supply  the  continual  increas¬ 
ing  demands  for  the  lymph. 
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Owing  to  this  cause, -the  absence  of  the  eruption  in  the  cow, 
-nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  Dr.  Jenner  resumed  his  ex¬ 
periments.  He  now  advanced  another  step.  He,  in  the  first 
place,  took  matter  from  the  pocks  on  the  cows’  teats,  and  with 
this  inoculated  several  persons.  From  the  vesicles  produced  on 
these,  he,  on  the  eighth  day  of  their  progress,  extracted  matter, 
with  which  he  in  the  same  manner  infected  others,  and  from 
these  again  propagated  the  affection  onwards-some  removes. 

In  addition  to  his  previous  knowledge  that  the  cow  pox  pre¬ 
served  the  human  constitution  from  the  small  pox,  he  now  as¬ 
certained  that  it  might  be  propagated  from  one  human  being  to 
another,  and  still  retain  its  preservative  property.  By  this  means 
a  superabundant  supply  of  lymph  was  always  ensured. 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  vaccination,  and  of  the  simple 
measures  by  which  Jenner  developed  a  discovery,  calculated  if 
not  to  annihilate,  at  least  to  prevent  the  devastations  of  the 

greatest  pest  ot  the  human  race. 

A  great  statesman*  used  to  test  the  worth  of  all  celebrated 

men,  by  looking  for  those  acts  of  their  lives  by  which  they  had 
increased  the  happiness,  or  improved  the  condition  of  their  fel¬ 
low-men.  Were  this  standard  applied  to  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination,  none  could  at  all  compare  with  him;  for  every  as¬ 
piration  of  the  great  and  good  Jenner  was  for  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  prevention  of  death  and  disease. 
These  only  were  the  motives  that  actuated  and  supported  him 
in  his  unaided  undertaking.  I  grudge  not  the  well-won  hon¬ 
ours  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  nor  wish  to  take  one  leaf  from  the 
laurels  of  the  mighty  magician,  but  it  certainly  displays  a  rot¬ 
tenness  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  which,  while  it  fully 
rewards  the  warrior  and  the  poet,  fails  to  appreciate  the  unos¬ 
tentatious  efforts  of  the  philanthropic  Jenner,  whose  energies 
were  wholly  exerted  for  its  welfare. 

*  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  no  obstacles  to  over¬ 
come  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  was  a  cheerless  and  solitary  task. 
For  years  before  the  publication  of  his  unassuming  work  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  cow  pox,  his  mind  was  entirely  en¬ 
grossed  with  meditation  on  the  truth  and  value  of  his  discovery. 
He  had  no  professional  brother  to  whom  he  could  appeal  for 
assistance  or  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  his  benevolent 
undertaking.  No  one  anticipated  the  momentous  consequences 
which  the  universal  adoption  of  the  practice  would  confer  on 
society,  because  it  seemed  inconsistent  with  all  analogous  rea¬ 
soning,  that  an  affection,  producing  no  considerable  derange¬ 
ment,  could  be  preventive  of  a  disease  in  which  every  vital 
function  was  violently  excited. 

He  frequently  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  medical  men  in  the 
district  where  he  resided  in  the  cause,  but  was  as  frequently 
met  with  doubts  and  objections:  none  sympathised  with  him 
in  his  righteous  purpose.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  dislike  of 
his  professional  acquaintances  to  his  oft-recurring  conversation 
on  the  cow  pox  carried,  that  he  was  at  one  time  threatened  with 
exclusion  from  a  social  society  of  medical  men,  unless  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  abstain  from  obtruding  his  disagreeable  subject  on 
their  attention.  Despite  these  discouragements  he  resolutely 
persevered  in  his  examinations,  until  his  endeavours  were 
crowned  with  success. 

After  the  merits  of  the  discovery  were  established  by  the 
experience  of  several  years,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  .Ten¬ 
ner,  somewhat  reluctantly  however,  the  sum  of  £10,000,  after¬ 
wards  increased  to  £30,000,  “  as  a  reward  for  promulgating 
his  discovery  of  vaccine  inoculation ;  and  that  the  same  be  is¬ 
sued  without  any  fee  or  other  reward  whatever.” 

Nor  were  foreigners  slow  in  their  acknowledgements  to  Jen- 
ner.  He  received  diplomas  from  learned  societies,  honours  and 
congratulations  from  crowned  heads ;  and,  what  was  most  gra¬ 
tifying  to  him,  his  practice  was  introduced  into  every  quarter 
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of  the  world.  Napoleon,  on  Jenner  interceding  by  letter  for 
the  liberation  of  two  Englishmen  who  were  detained  prisoners 
in  France  during  the  war,  exclaimed,  “  Jenner !  ah,  we  can  re¬ 
fuse  nothing  to  that  man.”  He  early  appreciated  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  vaccination,  and  the  extensive  preservative  influence  it 
would  have  on  the  lives  of  his  countrymen,  and  doubtless  for- 
saw  that  its  general  propagation  would  better  enable  him  to 
people  his  conquering  legions. 

Dr.  Jenner,  the  virtuous  and  illustrious  benefactor  of  his 
species,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  January  26th,  1823,  at  his 
house  at  Berkeley,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

No  one  can  read  the  vitally  interesting  transactions  recorded 
in  Baron’s  Life  of  Jenner,  without  admiring  the  man  whose  ex¬ 
ertions,  difficulties,  and  triumphs  are  there  faithfully  recorded 
by  one,  who,  from  his  abilities  and  from  the  truthfulness  and 
candour  with  which  he  has  executed  the  trust  confided  to  his 
love  and  care,  is  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  sincere  friend. 
We  find  Jenner  retaining,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance, 
that  sure  characteristic  of  a  great  and  good  man,  a  perfect 
equanimity  and  an  unswerving  honesty  of  purpose  ;  equally  un¬ 
moved  by  the  sarcasms  and  calumnies  of  interested  and  disap¬ 
pointed  men,  as  by  the  profusion  of  foreign  honours,  and  the 
tardier,  though  latterly  still  more  enthusiastic  commendations  of 
his  countrymen. 

These  qualities  of  his  mind  were  well  evidenced,  when,  in  the 
infancy  of  vaccination,  by  an  inadvertence  at  the  London  Small 
Pox  Hospital,  a  matter  was  diffused  over  the  kingdom  and 
various  parts  of  the  world,  which  produced  an  eruption  on  the 
vaccinated  patients.  A  clamour  was  immediately  raised  against 
the  practice,  which  tended  to  undervalue  the  discovery.  Dr. 
Jenner  felt  that  the  responsibility  of  explaining  this  unexpected 
appearance  rested  with  him;  and  he,  regardless  of  the  detriment 
to  his  professional  prosperity,  at  once  hastened  to  London  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  occurrence.  He  there,  by  his  un- 
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remitting  endeavours,  and  his  usual  sagacity,  soon  detected  that 
it  had  originated  in  the  incautious  mingling  of  small  pox  and 
cow  pox  in  the  same  person  ;  and  that  all  the  similar  cases  in 
other  countries,  depended  on  the  use  of  matter  obtained  from 
this  source.  This  explanation  sufficed  to  allay  the  popular 
doubts  and  excitement,  but,  as  it  inferred,  neglect  or  incompe¬ 
tence  in  the  medical  superintendents  of  the  Hospital ;  he  thus 
raised  himself  several  enemies,  who  on  future  occasions  exhibited 
their  resentment  with  a  bitterness  which  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  forgiving  spirit  of  Jenner.  He  always  entreated  that 
the  investigations  would  be  conducted  with  that  calmness  and 
moderation  which  should  ever  accompany  all  philosophical  re¬ 
search  ;  and  then  the  vaccine  disease  would  soon  be  placed  in 
a  just  point  of  view. 

He  has  left  us  a  beautiful  picture  of  his  feelings  at  a  period 
of  his  life  when  he  was  cheered  by  the  advancement  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  vaccination,  circumstances  which  may  witli  the  utmost 
truth  be  said  to  have  always  afforded  him  more  real  gratification 
than  his  own  personal  prosperity. 

“  While  (says  Jenner)  the  vaccine  discovery  was  progressive, 
the  joy  I  felt  at  the  prospect  before  me,  of  being  the  instrument 
destined  to  take  away  from  the  world  one  of  the  greatest  calami¬ 
ties,  blended  with  the  fond  hope  of  enjoying  independence  and 
domestic  peace  and  happiness,  was  often  so  excessive  that,  in 
pursuing  my  favourite  subject  among  the  meadows,  I  have 
sometimes  found  myself  in  a  kind  of  reverie.  It  is  pleasant  to 
me  to  recollect  that  these  reflections  always  ended  in  devout 
acknowledgements  to  that  Being  from  whom  this  and  all  other 
mercies  flow.” 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  influenced  and  sustained  him 
under  every  temporary  discouragement,  for  it  admits  not  of  a 
doubt  that,  had  he  kept  the  practice  secret  and  invested  it  with 
a  little  mystery,  he  would  have  realised  an  independent  fortune 
in  a  very  few  years. 


CHAPTER  III. 


APPEARANCES  OE  THE  GENUINE  COW  POX  VESICLE  ON 
THE  HUMAN  SUBJECT— CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  PRE¬ 
VENT  IT  FROM  EXERTING  ITS  FULL  PRESERVATIVE 
EFFECT  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  present  state  of  vaccination, 
and  the  questions  connected  with  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  concise  description  of  the  genuine  cow  pox 
vesicle,  and  the  course  it  pursues ;  and  as  this  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  point,  it  calls  for  particular  attention. 

Children  ought  to  be  vaccinated  when  they  are  from  two  to 
three  months  old — avoiding  on  the  one  hand  those  eruptions 
incident  and  peculiar  to  new-born  infants,  and  on  the  other  the 
disorders  produced  by  the  irritation  of  teething.  Should  the 
prevalence  of  small  pox  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or 
other  circumstance  demand  it,  however,  the  operation  may  be 
performed  with  perfect  safety  as  early  as  the  eighth  day  after 
birth.  The  child  must  be  free  of  contagious  disease  and  skin 
eruptions,  otherwise  the  protective  power  of  the  inoculated 
disease  may  be  materially  modified  and  temporary  in  its  effect. 

A  popular  prejudice  is  entertained  against  the  practice  of 
vaccination,  when  a  child,  by  being  in  the  vicinity  of  small 
pox,  may  be  exposed  to  its  contagion,  as  it  is  held  that  the  sim¬ 
ultaneous  appearance  of  the  diseases  invariably  proves  fatal. 
Fear  from  this  source  is  utterly  groundless:  unless  the  child  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  contagion  of  small  pox  before  vac¬ 
cination,  or  before  its  influence  is  obtained  on  the  constitution, 
the  operation  will  always  prevent  an  attack  of  the  severe  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  in  no  case  does  the  existence  of  the  two  morbid 
actions  add  to  the  danger  of  the  patient — the  mild  vaccinated 
disease  being  for  a  time  checked  in  its  progress,  while  the  more 
violent  proceeds  in  its  natural  course. 
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Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  vaccinated,  though  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  the  arm  is  generally  preferred.  Most  prac¬ 
titioners  insert  the  vaccine  lymph  in  two  or  three  places  in  the 
same  arm.  The  operation  consists  in  a  few  superficial  scratches 
with  a  lancet ;  care  being  taken  that  the  blood  only  shews  it¬ 
self  at  the  wound,  but  not  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  remove  the 
matter  employed  in  the  inoculation. 

No  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  scratch  can  be  ob¬ 
served  before  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth 
day  after  vaccination.  It  then  feels  hard  when  pressed  by 
the  finger,  and  is  slightly  red.  On  the  fifth  day  a  small 
elevated  spot,  containing  a  limpid  fluid  under  the  scarf-skin, 
appears  on  the  seat  of  puncture,  which  gradually  enlarges 
till  the  end  of  the  seventh  day.  The  pock  or  vesicle  then 
presents  its  distinguishing  characters.  In  size  it  varies 
from  the  third  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  its 
shape  is  circular  or  oval.  It  presents  a  dull  white  appearance, 
similar  to  the  clean  enamel  of  the  teeth,  or  the  glistening  hue 
of  a  pearl ;  the  margins  of  the  vesicle  are  turgid  and  rounded, 
rising  as  abruptly  and  distinctly  from  the  healthy  skin,  as  a 
circle  of  coarse  thread  would  do,  and  the  centre  of  the  pock 
is  a  little  puckered  and  depressed.  On  puncturing  it,  a  drop  of 
clear  colourless  lymph,  pure  as  water,  exudes.  On  the  ninth 
day  the  pock  is  surrounded  by  a  bright  red  circle,  fading  in  in¬ 
tensity  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference,  and  is  usually  at¬ 
tended  with  hardness  and  swelling  of  the  adjoining  parts.  By 
the  eleventh  day  the  rose-coloured  circle  begins  to  decrease, 
and  the  centre  of  the  vesicle  becomes  brown.  Its  fluid  con¬ 
tents  then  gradually  concrete  into  a  hard  round  scab  of  a  red¬ 
dish  brown  colour,  which  detaches  itself  shortly  before  the 
twenty-first  day  from  the  date  of  the  vaccination.  A  depression 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  scab  is  left,  which  seems  to 
consist  of  a  congeries  of  small  pits.  This  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  scar  depends  on  the  cellular  structure  of  the  pock,  which 
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has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  pulp  of  a  lemon,  the  cells  of 
which  must  be  lacerated  or  cut  before  they  will  discharge  their 
contents. 

If  the  pock  does  not  appear  before  the  fourth  day  from  the 
insertion  by  puncture  of  the  cow  pox  matter  ;  if  it  has  the 
pearly  hue,  the  raised  margin,  the  depressed  centre,  and  is  en¬ 
circled  by  the  red  appearance  at  its  proper  time,  then  we  may 
be  certain  that  it  is  a  case  of  the  true  and  genuine  cow  pox. 

If,  however,  the  redness  over  the  scratch  appears  on  the  second 
day — if  the  pock  is  observed  on  the  third — if  it  then,  or  at  any 
time  before  the  eighth  day,  contains  a  yellow  fluid,  and  does 
not  afterwards  present  the  rosy  efflorescence  of  skin,  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  spurious,  and  affords  no  protection,  or  at  most,  only  a 
temporary  one  from  the  contagion  of  small  pox. 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  notwithstanding  the  most  unexcep¬ 
tionable  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  that  the  poor 
still  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  important  advantages 
which  the  practice  offers  to  them.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited 
that,  during  the  last  five  years,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  persons  have  died  of  small  pox  alone,  in  Glasgow  and 
its  suburban  districts.  This  assertion  is,  however,  proven  by 
the  following  table  drawn  up  from  the  city  mortality  bills.  I 
am  indebted  for  it  to  a  late  number  of  the  Glasgow  Argus.* 

DEATHS  IN  GLASGOW  FROM  SMALL  POX,  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES,  FOR 

THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 


Year 

Under 

1 

Year 

1  and 
under 
2 

2  and 
under 
5 

5  and 
under 
10 

10  and 
under 
20 

20  and 
under 
30 

30  and 
under 
40 

Above 

40 

Total 

1835 

204 

154 

75 

17 

14 

8 

1 

. _ _ 

473 

1836 

202 

174 

144 

23 

6 

24 

2 

2 

577 

1837 

93 

116 

94 

24 

10 

11 

4 

— 

352 

1838 

111 

99 

119 

28 

11 

14 

4 

2 

388 

1839 

137 

98 

113 

19 

15 

17 

5 

2 

406 

747 

641 

545 

111 

56 

74 

16 

6 

2196 

*  Glasgow  Argus,  6th  July,  1840. 
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“  From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  1933  of  the  deaths 
took  place  under  five  years  of  age, — a  striking  proof  that  vacci¬ 
nation  had  not  been  performed ;  and  of  the  deaths  from  small 
pox  above  ten  years  of  age,  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  were  those  of 
natives  of  the  Highlands,  who  were  never  vaccinated  or  imper¬ 
fectly  so.  While  the  Irish  constitute  thirty  three  per  cent,  of  the 
admissions  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  the  proportion  affected  with 
small  pox  is  only  four  per  cent.  The  Irish  in  their  own  country 
are  universally  vaccinated  in  their  county  and  other  dispensaries, 

and  therefore  they  escape  small  pox. 

“Although  there  are  various  charitable  institutions  in  Glasgow, 
where  vaccination  is  performed  gratuitously,  still  the  poor— for 
whose  benefit  these  were  instituted— for  some  cause  or  other,  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  held  out  to  them,  and 
their  children  fall  victims  to  small  pox.  Assuming  the  mortal¬ 
ity  of  small  pox  to  be  one  in  four  of  those  attacked,  8<  bi  indi¬ 
viduals  have  passed  through  this  disease  during  the  last  five 
years— a  disease  which  the  expenditure  of  £100  per  annum 
would  nearly  if  not  wholly  eradicate. 

These  observations  are  most  true  ;  at  the  same  time  this 
writer  (whose  pen  has,  I  suspect,  been  frequently  employed  on 
the  statistics  of  contagious  disease,)  is  mistaken  m  his  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  comparatively  few  of  the  Irish  population  fall  victims 
to  the  small  pox.  His  opinion  is  evidently  founded  on  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Fever  Hospital;  but  these,  it  ought 
to  be  recollected,  only  supply  data  for  ascertaining  the  relative 
deaths  in  the  adult  population.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say, 
that  not  one  fourth  of  the  children  of  Irish  parents  in  this  country 
are  vaccinated.  In  ray  own  locality  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  al¬ 
most  all  the  cases  of  small  pox  occur  in  the  families  of  the  Irish 
poor.  In  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
fifteen  children,  covered  with  the  eruption  of  small  pox,  were 
brought  to  my  consulting-rooms,  despite  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  In  all  these  cases  the  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland. 
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The  only  medicine  which  had  been  exhibited,  was  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  a  “drop5’  of  the  universal  panacea 
—whisky.* 

The  mischief  which  is  occasioned  by  the  administration  of 
this  combination  is  incalculable.  It  is  almost  universally  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  lower  orders,  not  only  in  the  early  stage  of  this 
disease,  but  also  at  the  onset  of  other  eruptive  fevers,  such  as 
measles  and  scarlet  fever.  Were  people  to  consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  alarming  nature  of  these  diseases,  they  would  surely 
hesitate  before  using  so  stimulant  a  remedy.  It  is  known  to 
every  one  that  danger  from  these  disorders  is  to  be  dreaded, 
less  from  the  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  little  patient  from 
protracted  illness,  than  by  some  vital  organ  being  "attacked  by 
inflammation.  The  brain,  the  throat,  or  the  lungs  may  respec¬ 
tively  become  inflamed ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  these  parts,  as  a  concomitant  of  eruptions,  is  alwrays  more 
intractable  than  when  it  arises  from  other  causes.  How  rash — • 
how  insane  would  it  be  reckoned  in  an  individual  to  give  half  a 
glass  of  spirits  to  a  child  under  severe  inflammation  of  the  head 
or  chest?  Nevertheless,  this  is  daily  done  in  measles,  when  the 
child  is  either  under  these  affections,  or  at  least  strongly  pre¬ 
disposed  to  them.  I  find  that  out  of  every  ten  deaths  from 
measles  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  eight  of 
these  had  spirits  and  sulphur  for  the  purpose  of  striking  out  the 
rash,  before  I  visited  them. 

No  further  proof  than  the  foregoing  table  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  vaccination  is  still  most  recklessly  omitted.  It 
behoves  every  humane  mind  to  use  active  exertions  to  remove 
this  glaring  evil,  and  to  endeavour  by  precept  and  example,  to 
advance  those  means  calculated  to  produce  this  happy  consum¬ 
mation. 

*  An  improvement  in  this  respect  may  be  looked  for,  as,  I  understand. 
Bishop  Murdoch  lately  took  occasion  to  impress  upon  his  flock  the  advantages 
of  the  practice  of  the  cow  pock  inoculation. 
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While  Glasgow  at  the  present  time  presents  a  woful  example 
of  the  neglect  of  vaccination,  and  the  consequent  mortality  from 
small  pox,  it  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  af¬ 
forded  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  saving  of  human  life 
by  the  introduction  of  vaccination.  Dr.  Cowan  of  Glasgow,  in 
his  most  elaborate  papers  on  vital  statistics,  gives  a  table  which 
not  only  establishes  this  point,  but  shews  likewise  the  awful  ra¬ 
vages  which  small  pox,  prior  to  that  date,  occasioned  in  the 
city.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  that  table,  that,  in  the  ten 
years  immediately  preceding  the  practice  of  vaccination,  the 
deaths  from  small  pox  under  ten  years  of  age,  were  rather  more 
than  one  third  of  the  whole  deaths  under  ten.  In  the  following 
ten  years,  when  vaccination  was  being  introduced,  the  deaths 
from  small  pox  under  ten  years  of  age,  were  only  about  one 
tenth  of  the  total  deaths  under  ten.*  This  most  vividly  exhibits 
the  vast  saving  of  infant  life  which  the  discovery  of  Jenner  pro¬ 
duced. 

In  the  face  of  these  convincing  statistics,  no  one  can  surely 
deny,  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  with  cow  pock  matter  has 
been  extensively  preventive  of  the  small  pox.  Allowing  this, 

_ some,  however,  assert  that  vaccination  does  not  now  so  cer¬ 
tainly  preserve  the  human  constitution  from  the  contagious  in  ^ 
fluence  of  small  pox,  as  it  did  in  the  first  years  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion;  that  after  a  series  of  years  its  protective  property  is  par¬ 
tially  or  completely  lost ;  and  consequently,  that  the  occurrence 
of  cases  of  small  pox,  subsequent  to  vaccination,  is  very  frequent. 
These  are  grave  objections,  and  they  shall  receive  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  their  importance  demands. 

That  perfect  security  from  an  attack  of  small  pox  is  afforded 
by  vaccination,  and  that  this  operation,  when  properly  per¬ 
formed,  will  not  lose  its  preventive  power  by  a  lapse  of  years, 
can  only  be  substantiated  by  an  accumulation  of  carefully  col- 


*  Vital  Statistics  of  Glasgow — p.  28. 
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Iected  observations.  It  would  neither  be  just  nor  useful  to  con¬ 
ceal,  that  the  reported  cases  of  small  pox  after  vaccination,  are 
becoming  every  year  more  numerous  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  recollected  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  being  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  vaccination,  and  having  the  cow  pox  fairly 
induced,  and  running  its  course  in  all  its  stages.  In  thednfancy 
of  the  practice,  all  considered  themselves  qualified  to  vaccinate, 
forgetful  that  less  attention  was  required  in  the  manner  of  in¬ 
serting  the  matter  than  in  observing  whether  the  pock  presented 
all  its  characteristic  phenomena,  and  these  at  their  regular  pe¬ 
riods.  Many  then,  as  well  as  now,  were  content  with  the  in¬ 
quiry  if  the  arm  had  become  inflamed.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  then, 
that  all  do  not  resist  the  small  pox,  when  such  carelessness  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  affection  prevailed,  and  still  prevails  ? 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  the  patient  at  the 
time  of  vaccination,  and  during  the  course  of  the  complaint, 
and  also  to  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  matter  employed  in 
the  process. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  child  vaccinated  be 
affected  by  no  contagious  disease,  or  have  no  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Jenner  strongly  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the 
latter  circumstance,  holding  as  an  opinion,  the  result  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  pock  thus  produced  would  not  render  the 
constitution  completely  unsusceptible  of  the  small  pox,  and  that 
the  lymph  obtained  from  these  affected  patients,  would  induce 
on  others  a  disease  possessing  the  same  partially  protective 
property.  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  that  a  great 
number  of  the  reputed  failures  of  the  conservative  influence 
of  vaccination  is  to  be  referred.  I  lately  saw  a  child  vac¬ 
cinated,  who  was  under  a  constitutional  disease,  displaying 
itself  in  a  scaly  condition  of  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  vesicle  ran  its  regular  course,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
owing  to  the  constitution  being  pre-occupied,  the  protection 
will  only  be  temporary.  No  lymph  was  taken  from  the  child. 
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In  confirmation  of  the  importance  of  this  precautionary  mea¬ 
sure,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  remarking  that  those 
who  had  been  attacked  by  small  pox,  after  undergoing  the  cow 
pox,  were  subject  to  cutaneous  eruptions  in  their  infancy. 

It  is  also  of  importance,  in  order  that  the  full  protective  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  pock  be  obtained,  that  at  least  one  vesicle  pass 
through  its  regular  course  without  being  opened  or  disturbed. 

It  is  in  order  that  this  intention  be  fulfilled  that  vaccinators  in¬ 
sert  the  lymph  on  more  than  one  part.  Parents  ought  to  insist 

upon  their  medical  attendants,  that  one  of  these  vesicles  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  without  interference,  through  all  its  stages.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  matter  for  propagating  the  affection  can  be 
obtained  from  the  others. 

The  date  of  the  pock  from  which  the  matter  is  taken  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  affection  to  others,  is  of  considerable  moment.  Regular 
surgeons  always  take  the  matter  for  vaccination  from  the  vesicle, 
when  the  lymph  it  contains  is  pure  and  colourless,  on  the  se¬ 
venth,  or  at  farthest  on  the  eighth  day  of  its  progress.  Mid¬ 
wives  and  others  frequently  use  it  at  a  more  advanced  state, 
when  the  pock  is  more  matured,  and  its  fluid  contents  are  be¬ 
coming  yellow  in  colour.  In  the  former  case,  a  slow  regular 
pock  is  the  consequence  ;  in  the  latter,  frequently  no  effect 
is  produced  by  the  operation,  and  when  it  does  succeed,  it 
generally  ripens  early,  and  soon  becomes  purulent. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  vaccine  lymph,  by  having 
passed  through  so  great  a  number  of  human  constitutions  suc¬ 
cessively,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  has  become  less  certain  in 
its  preventive  operation  than  when  taken  from  its  oiiginal 
source.  It  was  matter  of  daily  remark  a  few  years  ago,  that 
the  pocks  produced  by  vaccination,  were  neither  so  large  nor 
accompanied  with  so  much  local  or  constitutional  disturbance, 
as  they  used  to  be  at  the  first  employment  of  the  practice.  In 
Glasgow  there  has  been  a  most  marked  improvement  in  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  pock  since  a  supply  of  fresh  matter  was  obtained 
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from  an  English  cow  about  a  year  ago.  Unless  care  be  taken 
in  the  transmission  of  the  cow  pox  from  one  person  to  another, 
that  the  progress  of  the  vesicle  be  regular,  and  that  no  cutane¬ 
ous  disease  be  present,  the  lymph  may  be  so  modified  by  these 
causes  as  to  propagate  a  form  of  the  affection,  productive  of 
only  a  temporary  influence.  The  lymph  in  use  for  the  last  forty 
years  has  seldom  been  replaced  by  a  new  supply  from  the  cow, 
on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  disease  in  the  animal.* 

Mr.  Ceely  of  Aylesbury,  has  distinctly  proven  by  a  series  of 
experiments,  that  the  cow  pox  is  simply  the  small  pox  deprived 
of  its  virulence  and  contagion,  by  passing  through  the  animal ; 
and  this  circumstance  explains  how  the  moderation  of  the  latter 
disease  in  the  human  race  should  cause  a  scarcity  of  the  other 
in  the  lower  animal. 

Certain  inexplicable  constitutional  peculiarities  exist  in  some 
individuals  and  sometimes  pervade  whole  families,  on  account  of 
which  they  resist  the  inoculation,  or  do  not  retain  the  protective 
power  of  the  cow  pox.  The  same  exception  to  a  general  rule  has 
frequently  been  observed  to  obtain  in  small  pox  and  other  erup¬ 
tive  fevers  which  usually  occur  only  once  in  a  life-time.  Too 
much  stress  ought  not  therefore  to  be  laid  upon  the  objection  to 
vaccination,  that  it  does  not  insure  perfect  immunity  from  an 
attack  of  small  pox,  when  we  find  the  same  person  occasionally 
liable  to  repeated  attacks  of  this  violent  disease  caught  in  a 
casual  way.  I  will  relate  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
anomalous  cases  in  proof  of  my  assertion. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at 
Chelsea,  in  his  observations  respecting  small  pox,  during  the 
thirty  years  immediately  preceding  1835,  states  that  out  of 

*  While  I  held  the  office  of  Vaccinator  to  the  Glasgow  Cow-Pock  Insti¬ 
tution  five  years  ago,  Dr.  William  Davidson,  an  excellent  judge  of  the  purity 
of  vaccine  matter,  furnished  me  with  two  charges  taken  from  the  disease  on 
the  cow.  With  these  I  vaccinated  two  children,  but  unfortunately  in  neither 
case  did  I  succeed  in  producing  a  satisfactory  vesicle. 
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625 1  children  admitted  into  the  hospital,  there  had  been  sixty  two 
cases  of  small  pox  ;  of  these  twenty  six  were  after  reputed  small 
pox,  twenty  seven  after  reputed  vaccination,  and  nine  in  patients 
who  had  not  undergone  either  vaccination  or  small  pox.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  was  five  ;  three  occuring  in  patients  who  weie 
reported  to  have  had  small  pox  previously,  and  the  other  two  in 
patients  who  had  never  been  vaccinated,  nor  had  small  pox  be¬ 
fore.— No  fatal  case  of  small  pox  after  vaccination  has  ever 
occured  in  this  institution,  although  there  have  been  twenty 
seven  cases  of  the  disease  among  those  previously  vaccinated. 

Dr.  Baron,  in  his  life  of  Jenner,  mentions  a  case  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  susceptibility  of  small  pox  and  vaccine  contagion.  A 
child  was  vaccinated,  apparently  with  success,  in  India ;  the 
operation  was  repeated  on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  again 
with  affect.  He  was  subsequently  inoculated  foi  the  small  pox 
and  received  the  disease ;  and  after  all  he  caught  the  affection 
in  a  casual  way. 

Dr.  Bigsby  of  Newark,  relates  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who 
was  vaccinated  when  nine  months  old ;  at  five  years  of  age  she 
had  distinct  small  pox — at  fifteen,  another  attack-  and  at  twen¬ 
ty-three  she  had  the  disease  in  a  severe  confluent  form. 

Dr.  Jenner  knew  a  lady  of  Cheltenham  who  had  the  small 

pox  five  times. 

The  daughter  of  a  physician  of  Plymouth  was  vaccinated  in 
infancy ;  after  several  years  she  was  attacked  with  small  pox, 
which  was  again  repeated  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

The  child  of  Dr.  Croft  was  inoculated,  and  had  the  small  pox 
of  a  confluent  kind  in  consequence,  and  yet  had  it  again  very 
full  in  the  natural  wray  twrelve  months  after. 

Mr.  II.  Langford,  whose  case  is  recorded  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  was  infected 
with  the  small  pox  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  was  much 
marked  from  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Many  years  after¬ 
wards  he  was  again  infected  with  the  small  pox,  which  w;as  of 
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the  confluent  kind,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
the  disease; 

Dr.  Plowden  of  Arundel,  details  the  case  of  William  Birt, 
who  was  attacked  by  small  pox  when  eighteen  months  old, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  fatal  epidemic.  He  recovered,  but 
the  doctor  seldom  saw  a  person  more  seamed  by  the  disease  than 
he  was.  He  was,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  appointed  to  attend 
on  small  pox  patients  in  an  hospital,  the  marks  he  bore  being 
considered  a  sufficient  security  against  any  future  infection. 
Nevertheless,  he  sickened  and  died  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
disease  of  which  he  was  reckoned  secure. 

Dr.  James  Brown,  Andersonian  Professor  of  Midwifery,  has 
met  with  repeated  cases  of  a  second  attack  of  small  pox,  both 
in  his  hospital  and  private  practice.  The  most  recent  and  best 
marked  case  of  these  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  sea  captain 
from  one  of  the  channel  islands,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  our 
harbour.  In  the  same  lodging  house  in  which  he  resided,  a 
person  was  seized  with  small  pox,  when  from  a  fear  of  the  de¬ 
forming  monster,  the  daughters  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  refused  to  attend  upon  the  patient.  In  this  difficulty 
the  captain  volunteered  his  services,  saying  that  he  carried  a 
certificate  of  safety  in  his  face,  alluding  to  scars  left  by  small 
pox.  Nevertheless,  he  caught  the  disease  in  a  most  violent  and 
confluent  form,  from  the  exposure  to  the  contagion,  and  obtained 
a  most  startling  addition  to  his  disfigurement. 

I  might  instance  hundreds  of  well-authenticated  cases  of  a 
second  or  even  a  third  attack  of  small  pox  which  are  upon 
record ;  the  above  are,  however,  sufficient  to  confirm  my  posi¬ 
tion,  that  persons  may  be  affected  with  small  pox  in  a  severe 
and  fatal  form,  although  at  some  former  period  of  their  life  they 
had  been  infected  and  passed  through  all  the  regular  stages  of 
the  disease.  The  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  as  clearly 
and  distinctly  marked  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  small  pox 
after  vaccination  ;  and  every  unprejudiced  mind  in  the  inves- 
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tigation  into  the  merits  of  vaccination,  will  not  fail  to  attach  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  its  due  importance. 

It  was  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph  that  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Ceely,  a  Surgeon  in  Aylesbury,  distinctly  established  the 
identity  of  origin  of  the  cow  and  the  small  pox.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  who  possesses  many  of  the  accurate  and  persevering  traits 
of  Jenner’s  character,  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the 
study  of  the  disease  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  animal,  and  has 
lately  given  to  the  profession  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  the 
subject,  by  means  of  which,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  course 
and  appearances  of  the  genuine  cow  pox  as  it  is  observed  in 
that  animal,  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  a  description  and  de¬ 
lineation  of  those  pocky  diseases  arising  on  the  teats  and  udders 
of  the  cow,  which  from  their  situation  have  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  the  true  vesicle,  but  which  convey  to  the  human 
system  no  protection  from  the  contagion  of  small  pox. 

The  experiments  were  witnessed  by  several  medical  men, 
and  were  conducted  with  great  care  and  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  He  inoculated  a  young  stirk  with  the  recent  matter  of 
small  pox,  taken  from  a  patient  at  the  seventh  or  eight  day 
of  the  disease,  and  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  insertion  of  the 
virus,  had  the  satisfaction  of  detecting  a  regular  maturing 
vesicle  on  the  seat  of  the  puncture.  On  that  day  he  vaccinated 
several  children  with  the  lymph  taken  from  the  stiik,  in  all, 
producing  distinct  cow  pox,  with  the  important  advantage 
that  the  pock  thus  obtained  was  much  larger,  and  presented  all 
its  general  characteristics  in  greater  perfection  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  matter  in  common  use.  He  weekly  transmitted 
it  through  other  children,  and  afterwards  diffused  it  over  the 
kingdom.  He  forwarded  several  charges  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Glasgow  Cow  Pock  Institution,  in  order  that  the  members 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  their  own 
matter.  It  was  employed  at  their  Hall,  and  the  vaccinators 
found  it  an  excellent  lymph,  and  so  efficient  as  seldom  to  fail  in 
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affecting  the  patient.  From  this  and  other  quarters  the  vaccine 
matter  in  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  has, 
within  the  last  year,  become  so  much  increased  in  activity  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  parents  of  the  vaccinated.* 

These  experiments  furnish  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  vaccine  disease  of  great  consequence;  I  may  say,  the  only 
*  one  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Jennerian  descovery.  We 
have  now  placed  in  our  possession  a  measure,  by  which,  at  any 
time  when  the  existing  supply  of  matter  is  deteriorated,  it 
may  be  replaced  from  its  original  source,  and  thus  remove 
one  of  the  most  plausible  of  the  suspected  causes  of  failure  of 
the  protective  power  of  vaccination. 

I  may  here  incidentally  mention  an  ingenious  purpose  to  which 
vaccination  may  be  applied,  by  the  employment  of  which,  the 
necessity  of  a  surgical  operation  may  afterwards  be  obviated. 
Children  are  frequently  born  with  red  marks  on  various  parts 
of  the  body.  When  these  are  not  elevated  they  require  no 
treatment,  when,  however,  they  are  raised  above  the  contiguous 
healthy  skin,  they  consist  of  a  congeries  of  blood  vessels  which 
gradually  dilate,  and  may  ultimately  burst,  and  occasion  a  dan¬ 
gerous  loss  of  blood.  It  becomes  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration 
when  these  are  situated  on  the  face  or  other  exposed  part,  that 
the  scar  caused  by  the  removal  be  small  in  size.  This  desir¬ 
able  object  can  be  best  attained  where  the  blood-mark  is  not 
of  extraordinary  magnitude,  by  inoculating  the  spot  with  the 
matter  of  cow  pox,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  induration  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  maturation  of  the  pock  obliterates  the  blood 


*  “  It  was  introduced  into  practice  in  our  Hall,  in  September  last,  and 
found  a  most  excellent  lymph,  far  exceeding  in  activity  the  matter  which  has 
been  lately  in  use  in  this  city.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact,  that,  during  the 
ten  years  preceding  the  use  of  the  matter  supplied  by  Mr.  Ceely,  the  average 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  operation  required  to  be  repeated  at  our  In¬ 
stitution  was  upwards  of  ten  per  cent.,  while  since  that  time  it  has  been  less 
than  one  per  cent. — Report  of  the  Glasgow  Cow  Rock  Institution,  for  the 
year  ending  August ,  1840. 
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vessels,  and  the  cicatrix  remaining  is  less  visible  than  could 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

I  have  frequently  removed  them  by  means  of  this  simple 
expedient.  Four  years  ago  a  case  occurred  to  me  which  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  utility  of  the  practice.  I  had  a  child  under  my  charge 
who  was  born  with  one  of  these  red  marks  on  the  lower 
eyelid.  At  its  birth  the  spot  was  about  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed 
—at  three  months  it  was  four  times  larger.  I  vaccinated  over 
the  mark  and  it  succeeded.  On  the  ninth  day  the  eye  was 
closed  from  the  swelling  of  the  eyelid,  usual  at  tins  period  of 
the  affection,  and  this  circumstance  occasioned  considerable 
uneasiness  to  the  parents,  who,  however,  were  satisfied  with  the 
assurance  that  such  was  the  invariable  effect  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle.  The  pit  which  remained  was  so  small  as  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  concealed  by  the  folds  of  the  eyelid.  The  progress  of 
the  case  was  watched  by  my  friend  the  late  Dr.  James  Drysdale. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SMALL  POX  SOMETIMES  OCCURS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  VAC¬ 
CINATION— GENERALLY  OF  A  VERY  MILD  CHARACTER 
— RE-VACCINATION  IN  ADULT  LIFE  RENEWS  THE 
PROTECTION,  WHEN  THE  PREVENTIVE  POWER  OF 
THE  FORMER  OPERATION  HAS  BECOME  DIMINISHED- 
CONCLUSION. 

It  need  no  longer  be  the  subject  of  astonishment  that  small  pox 
sometimes  follows  after  the  patient  has  undergone  vaccination. 
When  we  consider  those  peculiar  formations  of  constitution, 
which  render  some  individuals  liable  to  small  pox,  alike 
after  vaccination  as  after  a  former  attack  of  the  same  disease — 
the  probability  that  the  lymph  recently  in  use  has  become  de¬ 
teriorated  by  various  causes,  in  its  passage  through  so  many 
subjects  for  so  long  a  succession  of  years — the  incautious  em¬ 
ployment  of  matter  for  the  propagation  of  the  affection  from 
pocks  too  far  advanced  in  their  course — the  accidental  or  inten¬ 
tional  interference  with  the  vaccine  vesicles  before  thes§  have 
exerted  their  specific  constitutional  effect — the  baneful  influence 
which  the  presence  of  cutaneous  diseases  on  the  patient  vacci¬ 
nated  has  in  lessening  the  preventive  property,  and  in  producing 
a  vitiated  lymph — the  common  practice  of  unqualified  persons 
inoculating,  and  the  consequent  carelessness  in  observing  whe¬ 
ther  the  pocks  present  their  genuine  characters,  and  these  at  the 
proper  period  of  their  progress — we  ought  rather  to  be  surprised 
that  the  cases  of  failure  of  protection  by  vaccination  are  so  few. 
Nor  ought  these  casualities  to  militate  against  the  utility  of  the 
practice  of  vaccination,  because  they  display  no  inherent  defect 
in  the  preservative  power  of  the  cow  pox  itself,  but  exist  only 
as  comparatively  rare  concomitants  which  may  easily  be  avoided 
by  ordinary  care  and  attention  at  the  time  of  vaccination.  I 
am  satisfied,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  that  a 
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large  majority  of  the  reputed  cases  of  failure  are  to  be  refeired 
to  these  prevailing  causes,  and  only  a  few  to  deficiency  in  the 
specific  virtue  of  the  cow  pox.  The  latter  are  only  the  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule,  and  it  would  neither  be  just  nor  logical 
to  found  arguments  on  so  trifling  a  foundation.  Dr.  Jenner  was 
doubtless  premature  in  declaring  in  the  early  days  of  vaccina¬ 
tion,  that,  when  the  affection  was  properly  induced,  it  ever  af¬ 
terwards  rendered  the  human  constitution  unsusceptible  of  the 
contagion  of  small  pox.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  could  be 
ascertained  from  no  known  law  of  the  animal  economy,  but 
could  only  be  established  by  the  results  of  time  and  extended 
experience  and  observation.  Great  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
vaccination  has  been  derived  from  the  animated  discussions 
which  have  originated  from  this  declaration  ;  it  has  had  the 
happy  effect  of  exciting  the  efforts  of  the  profession  to  detect 
the  causes  of  failures,  and  to  devise  means  by  which  these  may 
be  obviated. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  satisfactorily  the  amount  of 
cases  of  small  pox  subsequent  to  vaccination.  In  this  city,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  constant  prevalence  of  fatal  small  pox,  and  the 
consequent  presence  of  a  contagious  atmosphere,  the  propoition 
is  very  small.  The  liability  has  been  reckoned  by  different 
writers  on  the  subject,  at  one,  three,  and  six  per  cent.  Five  per 
cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  average.  It  is  generally  much  less, 
although  on  occasions  when  the  small  pox  prevails  epidemically 
in  a  district,  it  may  rise  higher.  I  have  been  in  the  practice 
of  my  profession  upwards  of  nine  years ;  during  that  time  I 
have  vaccinated  nearly  600  of  my  own  patients,  in  addition  to 
those  at  a  public  institution,  and  though  I  have  always  resided 
in  the  same  locality,  it  has  never  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
any  of  these  were  attacked  by  small  pox.  This  at  least  proves 
that  the  susceptibility  for  small  pox  is  not  great  for  several  years 
after  the  child  has  been  operated  on. 

When  small  pox  happens  after  vaccination,  it  is  almost  al- 
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ways  a  very  mild  disease,  seldom  causing  disfigurement,  and 
less  seldom  proving  fatal.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  pits  left 
in  the  severer  cases,  become  less  observable  as  the  person  ad¬ 
vances  in  life.  The  modified  small  pox  is  ushered  in  by  smart 
fever,  suddenly  subsiding  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
which  usually  dries  up  before  the  tenth  day  without  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  fever.  Dr.  Gregory  of  London,  calculates  the  mortal¬ 
ity  of  small  pox  in  the  vaccinated,  at  ten  per  cent,  of  those  at¬ 
tacked.  This  rate  is  far  too  high.  No  doubt  the  returns  from 
the  Army  Board  and  the  London  Small  Pox  Hospital  give  this 
proportion  ;  but  Dr.  Gregory,  in  forming  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  has  overlooked  these  two  important  considerations, — 
that  the  army  returns  apply  only  to  cases  where  the  individuals 
are  generally  above  twenty  years  of  age,  a  time  of  life  in  which 
all  the  deaths  from  the  modified  disease  occur  ;  and  that  only 
the  severe  and  alarming  forms  of  the  disease  will  be  sent  to  the 
small  pox  hospital,  as  many  patients  are  so  slightly  incommo- 
dated  by  the  eruption,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  their  usual  em¬ 
ployment.  Dr.  Cowan*  gives  the  result  of  his  experience  of 
ninety-five  patients  who  came  under  his  charge  in  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary,  during  the  year  1836.  The  patients,  with 
three  exceptions,  were  adults — 

“  Fifty-five  of  the  patients  had  apparently  been  vaccinated, 
and  forty  never  had  this  operation  performed.  Nearly  one  half 
of  the  Highlanders  had  marks  on  their  arms,  but  these  were  not 
in  general  the  results  of  what  I  would  consider  perfect  vaccina¬ 
tion. 

*  It  is  highly  honourable  to  Professor  Cowan  that  he,  out  of  the  multitude 
of  medical  men  in  Glasgow,  has  been  the  only  one  who  considered  it  his  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  increasing  prevalence  and  fatality 
of  contagious  diseases.  He  has  lately,  however,  found  a  worthy  coadjutor  in 
this  important  field  of  research,  in  Dr.  William  Davidson,  Physician  to  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  to  whom  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  As¬ 
sociation  of  England  have  awarded  their  Prize,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
Sources  and  Propagation  of  Fever.  From  the  great  attainments  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  we  look  with  confidence  for  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  subject  in  his 
forthcoming  publication. 
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“  No  death  occurred  in  any  individual  who  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  been  properly  vaccinated.” 

Dr.  Cowan  ascribes  the  occurrence  of  so  many  cases  of  small 
pox  after  vaccination,  to  the  Highlanders,  who  were  its  subjects, 
being  vaccinated  with  impure  lymph ,  perhaps  deteriorated  in 
the  transmission .  This  is  a  very  just  remark,  and  corroborates 
my  former  statement  of  the  influence  of  several  circumstances 
in  destroying  or  modifying  the  protection  afforded  by  the  cow 
pox,  as  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  notoriously 
obnoxious  to  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  from  their  dispersion  in 
distant  islands,  the  matter  used  in  vaccination  must  frequently 
be  impaired  by  putrefaction. 

Experience  has  also  taught  us  that  the  disposition  to  ic- 
ceive  the  mitigated  form  of  small  pox  is  greater  in  adults  than 
in  children,  and  that  the  severity  of  the  disease  depends  on  the 
interval  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  time  the  operation 
was  performed.  Dr.  Burns,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  many  years 
ago  suspected  that  the  proportion  of  small  pox  after  vaccination 
would  increase  as  we  receded  from  the  date  of  the  operation.* 
Subsequent  observation  has  proved  that  he  was  perfectly  correct 
in  his  opinion.  The  statistical  reports  furnished  by  medical 
men  in  Germany,  on  the  government  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
fully  establish  these  as  incontrovertible  truths.  From  these 
investigations  the  German  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  the 
cow  pox  matter  has  not  lost  any  of  its  original  powers ;  but 
rather  that  its  preservative  qualities  against  small  pox  are  only 
temporary,  and  therefore,  that  vaccination  ought  always  to  be 
repeated  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fourteen  years.  Although  I 
am  favourable  to  the  practice  of  re-vaccination  about  the  age  of 
puberty,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
German  notion,  that  the  preservative  virtue  of  the  cow  pox  is, 
and  always  has  been,  limited  to  the  first  few  years  of  life.  Had 
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such  been  the  case,  it  would  not  have  failed  to  attract  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  his  discovery,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  two  generations  arrive  at  the  supposed  period  of  limitation. 
As  no  support  to  the  existence  of  such  a  law  can  be  drawn  from 
the  early  history  of  vaccination,  we  must  look  for  other  causes 
of  the  imperfection  ;  and  these,  I  think,  may  be  found  in  the 
degenerating  influences  which  I  have  already  enumerated. 

In  Prussia,  re-vaccination  has  been  introduced  into  the  army, 
and  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  surgeons  as  a  measure  by 
which  the  protective  power  of  the  cow  pox  may  most  certainly 
be  renewed  for  another  series  of  years.  In  more  than  a  third  of 
those  in  whom  the  operation  was  repeated,  a  regular  vaccine 
vesicle  is  said  to  have  been  produced.  This  fact  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  in  these  the  constitution  had  lost 
its  unsusceptibility  of  small  pox ;  as  it  is  admitted  by  medical 
men,  when  a  well-formed  pock  is  induced  on  a  person  who  had 
been  previously  vaccinated,  that  he  would  have  been  equally 
liable  to  small  pox  if  exposed  to  its  contagion.  Re-vaccination 
in  adult  life  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  test  of  the  degree 
of  protection  retained  by  the  individual  from  the  primary 
operation. 

Dr.  Msehl,  physician  to  the  small  pox  hospital  at  Copenhagen, 
informs  us  that  small  pox  has  been  frequently  epidemic  in  that 
city  since  the  year  1824  up  to  lS35,and  that  it  is  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  in  severity.  Fie  states  that  next  to  no  deaths  from  the  mo¬ 
dified  small  pox  occurred  before  ten  years  of  age ;  but  that  it 
was  frequently  fatal  in  persons  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  Re-vaccination  is  strongly  recommended  by  him,  and 
he  has  never  had  occasion  of  observing  an  attack  of  small  pox 
after  it. 

Dr.  Westman  of  Stockholm,  observes  that  “  the  disease  (small 
pox  after  vaccination)  was  violent  in  adults  who  had  been  vac¬ 
cinated  in  infancy;  it  exhibited  more  and  more  distinctly  the 
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modified  character,  and  was  mild  and  milder  in  proportion  as 
the  patient  had  been  more  and  more  recently  vaccinated  ;  and 
lastly,  children  who  had  been  vaccinated  a  short  time  before  the 
invasion  of  the  epidemic,  altogether  escaped.”  Had  vaccination 
been  repeated  in  these  adults,  they  would  again  have  obtained 
its  protective  power,  and  resisted  the  contagion  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  small  pox. 

These  are  the  opinions  and  observations  of  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  writers  on  this  much  agitated  and  important  question  ; 
and  from  these  may  be  deduced  the  conclusions  that,  when  pro¬ 
perly  performed,  the  primary  vaccination  most  certainly  pro¬ 
tects  the  system  for  a  series  of  years,  and  that  re-vaccination 
renews  the  protection  in  those  in  whom  it  may  have  disappeared. 

Several  British  Physicians  of  eminence  in  the  profession,  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  propriety  of  re-vaccination.  Dr.  Gregory,  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  London  small  pox  hospital,  is  favourable  to  the 
practice,  and  recommends  that  it  should  be  done  at  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  after  the  first  vaccination.  Dr.  Holland,  in 
alluding  to  re-vaccination,  says, — 

“  It  becomes  of  consequence  to  define  the  best  period  for  a 
practice  unequivocally  desirable  at  one  time  or  another.  And, 
reviewing  all  that  has  yet  been  learned  on  the  subject,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  where  there  is  fair  proof  of  the  original  vaccina¬ 
tion  being  perfect  in  kind,  the  period  best  to  be  selected  for 
repetition  is  that  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age a  time  an¬ 
terior  to  the  more  explicit  changes  of  puberty,  and  preceding 
the  age  at  which  the  liability  to  small  pox  is  shewn,  by  averages, 
to  be  again  most  frequently  renewed.  Future  facts  may  modify 
or  alter  this  view ;  but  meanwhile  it  appears  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  evidence  we  possess,  and  is  liable  to  no  risk  of  inflicting 
injury,  even  if  hereafter  found  to  be  less  expedient  than  some 
other  yet  undetermined.  And  it  may  be  added  that  re-vaccina- 
tion,  securely  performed  at  the  period  named,  might  possibly 
render  any  further  repetition  needless;  such  inference  being 
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drawn  from  the  tables  in  our  hands,  and  from  the  general  fact 
of  liability  to  small  pox  diminishing  as  life  proceeds.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  as  still  more  open  to  future  corrections 
than  the  former,  and  can  only  indeed  be  determined  by  time.”* 

Mr.  William  Lyon,  one  of  the  Glasgow  Hospital  surgeons, 
informs  me  that,  for  several  years  he  has  been  in  the  practice 
of  re-vaccinating  all  the  healthy  branches  whenever  modified 
small  pox  appears  in  a  family.  Although  in  these  he  generally 
produced  a  vesicle,  it  did  not  present  the  same  pearly  hue,  nor 
follow  the  same  regular  course,  as  that  obtained  by  a  first  vac¬ 
cination  ;  and  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
disease  attack  any  of  his  patients  on  whom  the  precaution”  was 
employed.  On  one  occasion  he  re-vaccinated  five  of  a  family 
when  a  brother  was  affected  by  the  mild  form  of  small  pox. — 
The  mother  of  the  boy  refused  to  allow  the  operation  to  be  re¬ 
peated  in  her  own  person.  She  had  a  smart  attack  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  consequence  of  the  exposure,  while  all  the  others  escaped. 

Since  the  beginning  of  May  of  the  present  year,  I  have  re¬ 
vaccinated  a  considerable  number  of  individuals,  whose  ages 
varied  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five.  In  all  of  these  some  effect 
was  produced.  In  none  did  I  induce  the  peculiar  pearly  vesicle 
of  the  primary  vaccination  ;  and  the  redness  invariably  appeared 
and  occasioned  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  before  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  pock  could  be  detected.  By  the  second  or  third 
day  the  seat  of  puncture  was  swollen  and  painful,  accompanied 
by  a  smarting  sensation,  extending  upwards  into  the  arm-pit, 
and  having  a  rosy  blush  in  its  tract.  The  redness  surrounding 
it  was  irregular  at  its  circumference,  and  continued  so  until  its 
decline  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  day.  From  my  obser¬ 
vation  of  these  cases,  I  considered  the  local  irritation,  produced 
by  the  repetition  of  vaccination  in  the  same  subject,  appeared 
earlier,  and  was  generally  more  severe  than  that  occasioned  by 
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the  operation  in  infants.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  regulai 
vaccine  vesicle  was  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who  had  been  re- 
vaccinated  four  years  before  without  any  effect  following  the 
operation.  From  this  circumstance  we  would  be  led  to  infer 
that,  during  these  four  years  the  protective  power  of  the  cow  pox 
had  been  lessened.  Had  any  of  my  patients  received  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  small  pox,  the  attack,  I  believe,  would  have  been  mild— 
the  imperfect  re-vaccination  showing  that  the  constitution  still 
retained  a  portion  of  its  power  of  resistance. 

I  would  suggest  a  plan  by  which  re- vaccination  might  be 
more  easily  introduced  in  general  practice,  and  at  the  same 
time  advantage  taken  of  it  as  a  curative  measure.  In  chronic 
diseases,  where  a  medical  attendant  does  not  wish  a  sudden 
impression  from  a  blister  on  the  surface,  but  rathei  a  continued 
stimulation  of  the  skin  by  more  gradual  means,  several  punc¬ 
tures  charged  with  recent  cow  pox  matter,  might  be  made  over 
the  affected  part,  and  these  would  occasion  a  more  moderate 
and  longer  continued  irritation  than  could  otherwise  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Besides  might  not  some  benefit  be  expected  from  its 
constitutional  effects?  There  is  some  truth  in  the  medical 
axiom,  though  it  does  not  hold  true  so  frequently  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  that  no  two  diseases  can  exist  in  the  same  body 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  testing  this 
practice  twice,  and  can  only  therefore  speak  of  its  probable 
utility.  I  inserted  the  matter  of  cow  pox  by  puncture  on  four 
parts  of  left  side  of  chest  of  a  young  man  troubled  with  a  cough, 
left  after  an  attack  of  spitting  of  blood.  On  the  second  day 
the  spots  became  inflamed  and  itchy,  and  continued  to  cause  an 
increased  uneasiness  for  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards.— The 
cough  was  cured.  Some  glands  in  connection  with  the  knee 
joint  from  injuries  or  rheumatism,  occasionally  inflame  and  be¬ 
come  distended  with  a  fluid.  I  re-vaccinated  a  patient  over 
one  of  these  by  long  scratches  with  my  lancet,  and  the  fluid 
was  completely  absorbed,  before  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
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developement  of  the  imperfect  pock  disappeared.  It  is  but  fair 
to  state,  that  the  tumour  was  removed  on  a  former  occasion  by 
excessive  exercise  in  the  country.  In  order  that  our  object  be 
more  certainly  obtained,  the  matter  employed  for  re-vaccination 
should  always  be  transferred  in  its  fluid  state. 

I  know  not  what  may  be  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination 
Bill,  which  the  Lord  Advocate  has  promised  to  introduce  into 
Scotland;  but  it  will  be  of  great  consequence  if  re-vaccination 
is  to  be  practised  in  this  country,  that  at  least  one  public  insti¬ 
tution  be  supported  in  every  large  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  constant  supply  of  recent  matter  for  its  adoption. 
From  such  an  establishment  private  practitioners,  specially 
those  residing  in  the  country,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
taining  at  any  time  charges  of  lymph,  for  propagating  the 
affection  amongst  their  patients. 

It  is  calculated  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  Jennerian 
discovery,  in  the  year  1798,  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  human 
lives  have  by  its  means  been  saved  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  alone.  The  average  mortality  of  natural  small  pox  being 
one  in  four,  would  give  five  millions  as  the  number  who  would 
have  passed  through  the  disease  in  that  time,  if  left  to  follow  its 
course  unchecked.  This  certainly  would  have  been  a  most 
lucrative  portion  of  medical  practice.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
expectation  and  wish  that  vaccination  would  destroy  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  income,  medical  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  a  few  unworthy  exceptions,  hailed  the  dis¬ 
covery,  by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped  small  pox  might  be 
exterminated,  and  allowing  no  selfish  considerations  to  interfere 
with  their  duty,  zealously  adopted  the  practice,  and  persever- 
ingly  exerting  themselves  to  discover  methods,  by  which  the 
blessed  consummation  might  be  more  certainly  insured.  What 
other  profession  has  afforded  to  mankind  so  bright  an  example 
of  humanity  and  generosity? 

I  will  in  conclusion  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  merits  of 
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vaccination.  It  most  certainly,  when  properly  performed,  des¬ 
troys  the  susceptibility  of  the  constitution  for  a  dangerous  and 
loathsome  disease  for  a  number  of  years.  It,  unlike  inoculation 
with  small  pox  matter,  is  never  attended  with  serious  conse¬ 
quences — death  has  more  frequently  ensued  from  the  prick  of  a 
pin  than  from  vaccination;  and  it  is  not  contagious.  It  pro¬ 
duces  no  new,  and  excites  no  latent  disease.  If,  from  causes 
which  I  have  already  enumerated,  it  does  not  always  prevent 
small  pox,  it  greatly  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  disorder.  If, 
at  any  time,  the  protection  given  by  the  cow  pox  has  been  lost, 
re-vaccination  renews  it  without  risk  or  confinement. — Making 
allowance  for  every  imperfection,  vaccination  will  still  remain 
the  greatest  benefit  science  has  ever  conferred  on  the  human 
race.  Of  so  vast  and  pervading  consequences  from  so  trifling 
a  cause,  the  history  of  the  w'orld  supplies  no  parallel,  unless  it 
be  the  mighty  wonders  of  the  steam  engine  of  Watt. 
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